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if it came, he did not think the South would have much
cause to regret it.

To sum up the situation at this time: the negro
population at the close of the war constituted a
tremendous problem for those in authority. The
race was free, but without status, without leaders,
without property, and without education. Pro-
bably a fourth of them had some experience in
freedom before the Confederate armies surrendered,
and the servitude of the other three millions ended
very quickly and without violence. But in the
Black Belt, where the bulk of the black popula-
tion was to be found, the labor system was broken
up, and for several months the bewildered freed-
men wandered about or remained at home under
conditions which were bad for health, morals, and
thrift. The Northern negroes did not furnish the
expected leadership for the race, and the more
capable men in the South showed a tendency to go
North. The unsettled state of the negroes and
their expectation of receiving a part of the property
of the whites kept the latter uneasy and furnished
the occasion of frequent conflicts. Not the least
of the unsettling influences at work upon the negro
population were the colored troops and the agita-
tors furnished by the Freedmen's Bureau, the mis-